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But with the tremendous expansion in publicly supported education during the
nineteenth century, increased provision for the preparation of teachers was clearly
necessary. In the early years of the century such training of teachers as was done in the
liberal arts colleges and the academies gave little in the way of specific attention to the
task of teaching; rather, it was felt that knowledge of the subject matter to be taught
was enough. For elementary school teaching, the qualifications beyond religious
orthodoxy and good moral character were vague and informal.
As early as the 1820s, however, a definite movement to institute specific
preparation for teaching gained headway. Borrowing somewhat from French and
Prussian examples, a few normal schools were established to prepare teachers for work
in the elementary schools. The word normal came from the French word meaning a
model or a rule, connoting that the object of the institution was to provide a model
for the way teaching should be conducted. The first normal schools in America, such
as those promoted by Samuel R. Hall at Concord, Vt, in 1823 and by James G. Carter
at Lancaster, Mass., in 1827, were private institutions. The first state normal school
was established in 1839 at Lexington, Mass., at the instigation of Horace Mann and
Charles Brooks, with Cyrus Peirce as principal. By 1860 there were eleven state normal
schools in eight states.
Since most of the early normal schools admitted students directly from the
elementary grades, they were really secondary level institutions with the courses of
study varying in length, two years being the most common. In general, the curriculum
was devoted to study and mastery of the elementary school subjects, with some
additional work in the philosophy, psychology, and history of education. Nearly all
normal schools eventually included some sort of observation and practice teaching
either in a model school conducted by the normal school or in the public schools. In
1851 Cyrus Peirce stated the learner-oriented goals of the early normal schools as well
as anyone could:
... make better teachers; teachers who would understand, and do their
business better; teachers, who should know more of the nature of children, of
youthful developments, more of the subjects to be taught, and more of the true
methods of teaching; who would teach more philosophically, more in harmony
with the natural development of the young mind, with a truer regard to the
order and connection in which the different branches of knowledge should be
presented to it, and, of course more successfully.14
The success of Prussian and French state systems of teacher training helped to
spur the American states to develop public normal schools. The report of Victor
Cousin on the Prussian system was given wide currency in America, along with the
reports of such Americans as Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Calvin Stowe, Charles
Brooks, John Griscom, William C. Woodbridge, and Edward Sheldon. In Oswego, N.Y.,
Edward Sheldon, waxing enthusiastic about the educational methods of Pestalozzi,
14Merle L. Borrowman (ed.), Teacher Education in America, a Documentary History, Teachers
College Press, New York, 1964, p. 65.